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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, OERNEA & 00,, 
Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fase Mhate and dlpeees fur: Brionty’ IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
Fine Madonnas and nnas for Friends ; 

Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 


No. 29 NORTH SECOND STRERT, 
Fine Book Muslin for Friends ; 


Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; 
Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends; — PHILADELPHIA, 
Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends ; 
The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 








Friends in America. assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
JOHN H. STOKES. trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
LATE inspection. 


STOKES & WOOD, |. HOPKINS, , 


& W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by express Manufacturer and dealer in fne 


when desired. 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


E. McMILLIN 
MILLIMBM YT, -Wedlemean 


No. 103 8. Thirteenth 8t., Philadelphia. PRICE LOW. So 
KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY AND SEMINARY, 
CHESTER COUNTY,‘ PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-open next fall in separate school buildings, each having iss own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Kare A. Hawyum, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the p sition of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. The institution again becomes an Academy for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girls, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the winter term, before both schools at the same hour. In 
Drawing, Languages, Rhetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up from both the 
Academy and Seminary. This arrangement is entirely practicable on account of the short distance of the 
‘buildings from each other (sitaated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling, 
Penmanship, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools will be entirely 
separate in classification. This plan secures like educational opportunities for both girls and boys, while 
it avoids many serious objections to the co-education of the sexes away from the daily oversight of 
parents. The instruction shall be careful, thorough and eminently practical. The Principal took s 
aeven years’ course of study in New England, graduating at Exeter and Cambridge. 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM. 


Other Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will be entrusted wholly to 
Assistants, however competent. As the Principal is responsible directly to his patrons for the progress 
of his students, be has adhered, the past year, to the following announcement, which shall be the rule in 
future: ‘ Every pupil in the institutior is taught in some studies, eften in all, by the Priacipal, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotion from grade to grade, to the assigament of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all cases of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at present in 
Europe) has engaged to give twenty-four Historical Lectures on the following subjects : 

Confucius, Buddha, Ancient Greece, Alexander, Augustus, Clovis, Mohamet, Chariemagne, William the 
Conqueror, The Crusades, Ferdinand and Isabella, Lather, Henry VIII., Woolsey, The Huguenots, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, Blizabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles I1., Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick II., George Washington, French Revolution, Napoleon, Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincolo. Four other courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, embracing Philosophy, 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geelogy, Astronomy, &c. Charges, $4.25, $4.59 and $4.75 per week 
for the term, which opens for Girls Ninth month 22d and Ninth month 29th for Boys. Boys can remain 
at the Academy the whole year, including vacations. Send for circular to 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 
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RAILROAD’ = 2” HASSLER & CO. 


Buy or Sell 


BONDS warro 


No. 7 Wall St., New York. 





a Gducntioal. 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 


Swarremore Couieer, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelpbia, was estab- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits of a thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of studies, and receive the 
same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a 
well regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, a Preparatory School. 

The accomplishmeats taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the seridus ‘work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and. amung the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 

The male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for 
female students, in both Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and further particulars address 

EDWARD 4H. MAGILL, 
President of Swarthmore College, 


3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


TEACHER WANTED 


By the Conimittee having charge ‘of Philadelphia 
Monthiy Meeting Schoals, to commence Niath mo. 
Ist, 1873. Salary $500 a year. Must have had at 
least two years’ experience ag teacher: Apply to 
Hues McIuvain, 3401 Market BL. 
Lyp14 B. Paxson, 829 N. Broad St., 
Crsment M. Brppie, 513 Commerce St. 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


For small children. Also summer boarding for the 
same. Address Sarah E. Fell, Mechanicsvile, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 


tf 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A healthy young woman as teacher in a private 
family, where there are but two little girls. She 
must be qualified to teach all English branches, and 
make her home with the family. Address G. A. 
CHARLES, P. O. Box 30, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Fifth mo. 1st, 1873. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 Sprine Garpew Sreesr, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 


and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Oaps and Handkerchiefs. 








308. B, | -MRIBEA-Boes, 
ILEs KING, | papas Ice. 


HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 ‘NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &o. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

G@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between. 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


—Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain ‘goods. Milliners and the general trade 
supplied at's very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

hy 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 











THE COMPOUND BED SPRING. 
THE ONLY DOUBLE SPRING IN THE MARKET. 





Full-Sized Bed $7. Thrée-Fourth Bed $6. Single 
Bed $6. 
W. W. JONES, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
904 Girard Avenue. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Persons desiring a SET OF SPRINGS ON TRIAL, 


address by Mail. 3m 
Ss. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norts Sixts Srreer, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see bis friends and those in need 
of his services. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuiatiera Volume commenced on the Ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh ths mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarnzz Do.iars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the aning % the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should bein o DRAFTS, or 
P. O. monzr-onpens ; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Green street, Philadelphia, concern- 
ing our friend Elizabeth Newport, deceased. 
The memory of our beloved friend, Eliza- 

beth Newport, wife of Jesse W. Newport, and 

daughter of James and Margaret Ellison, is 
precious to many within the limits of this 

Monthly Meeting, of which, the most of her 

life, she was a member, and for about forty 

years a valued minister. 

In 1841, she with her family removed to 
Abington, Pa., but ina few years they re- 
turned to this city, and again became mem- 
bers of this Monthly Meeting. 

It is not intended in this memorial to exter 
into the details of our friend’s private life, 
which was in a remarkable degree consistent 
with her profession as a disciple of Christ ; 
but our object is to give forth a testimony to 
her faithful adherence, not only by precept, 
but through example, to the principles and 
testimonies of truth, as held by Friends. 

Her simple childlike faith was beautifal, 
and under its influence she was made a min- 
ister of the word, which she was often enabled 
to divide in a manner that brought convic- 
tion to the minds of her hearere. Of the 
goodness and long-suffering kindness of our 
heavenly Father, she bore abundant testi- 
mony. Her earnest appeals, when engaged 
in public service, to those present, to trust 
more perfectiy and confide more fully in His 
mercy and willingness to save all who come 


unto Him, are remembered with the desire 
that her labors of love may not be lost; but 
prove as bread cast upon ‘the waters, found 
after many days. 

She was endued with the gift of prophecy, 
aud possessed in an unusual degree the spirit 
of discernment, by which she was frequently 
brought into a feeling of the condition of her 
fellows, to whom she was “ a flame of fire” 
or a minister of consolation. 

These qualifications were especially noticea- 
ble in family visits—a service to which she 
was frequently called. Oa some such occa- 
sions, so clear were her spiritual perceptions, 
that she not only pointed out the direction in 
which she should go, but the particular place 
where she should stop, although the country 
and the people were alike to her unknown. 

Many instances of remarkable individual 
visitations through the instrumentality of our 
dear friend, might be enumerated, wherein she 
was given clearly to depict the state of mind 
of those visited, and the consequences which 
would attend faithfulness or disobedience ; 
but our limited space is adapted only to an 
allusion to this feature of her ministerial 
gift. 

She visited many parts of the heritage 
under a religious obligation; and when thus 
engaged the unity of her friends at home was 
very grateful to her sensitive mind, particu- 
larly in seasons when, by, her peculiar gift, 
she was led into close conflicts and deep bap- 
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tisms of spirit ; for notwithstanding her wil- 
lingness to be as “clay in the hands of the 
potter,” she was sensible that her treasure 
was held in an earthen vessel. 

In the years 1853—4, she made an extend- 
ed religious journey into several of the South- 
ern States, while the institution of human 
slavery existed in that part of our country. 
When laboring in promiscuous assemblages 
in the far South, she felt herself excused from 
making special mention of that institution, 
but in the religious opportunities not unfre- 
quently had in the families of slaveholders, a 
full testimony against the iniquitous system 
was fearlessly borne. We who knew her so 
long and well, and remember her gentle and 

rsuasive advocacy of the right, and her 
cole rebuke of the wrong, and especially 
the wrong of slavery, cannot douht that in 
this instance she was influenced and directed 
aright. We recognize in it the controlling 
agency of heavenly love, which released her 
from encountering the prejudices of the slave- 
holder, thereby enabling her to touch their 
hearts and consciences, and bring them under 
the powerful influence of her ministrations. 
Friends who accompanied her speak of the 
effect produced by her appeals to the slave 
masters and mistresses, on behalf of their 
slaves, as well as upon the poor sufferin 
slaves themselves. Large numbers assemb] 
to hear her, and many were touched and soft- 
ened, and some even moved to tears. Wher- 
ever her lot was cast as a gospel mescenger, 
she called the people to that principle, which 
would lead out of all wrong doing, and enable 
them to do justly, love mercy and walk hum- 
bly with their God. 

Through the several years in which she was 
prevented by ill health from attending meet- 
ings for Divine worship, or mingling with her 
friends, except to a limited extent, she pre- 
served a lively interest in all that concerned 
the welfare of not only her own Religious 
Society, which was very dear to her, but also 
in that of the world at large. She was not 
bound to party or sect. Her love for her 
jellowmen proved its origin by its universality. 

The last time her voice was heard in pub- 
lic, was at one of the sittings of the Yearly 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders in 1871, to 
which she came in great physical weakness, 
with a message of gospel love, and incitement 
to greater individual faithfulness. She ex- 
pressed a deep concern that the members of 
that body should be watchful and careful of 
their steppings, and that each should follow 
the revelations of Truth, as they were re- 
ceived through the medium of that Light 
which makes manifest the will of our Father 
in heaven. By many her impressive manner 
will long be remembered. 
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Although her sufferings for many months 
were great, yet her mind continued clear, and 
her spirit retained its cheerfulness. To those 
about her she administered counsel adapted 
to their various states and conditions. Her 
prayers were earnest for her family, and she 
desired them when the summons came, to 
gently loosen their hold and let her go; for 
with the eye of faith she beheld the beauty of 
the Father’s house, and she believed there 
was prepared for her a mansion therein. 

In her early youth she had dedicated her- 
self to the cause of Truth, and remained 
steadfast in the faith, that pure vital religion 
consists in obedience to the Divine will and 
love to our fellowmen. 

With the feeling that she had “eft noth- 
ing undone” that had been required of her, 
she passed away on the 27th of the First 
month, 1872, in the 76th year ef her age. It 
may be truly said in connection with her: 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth. Yea saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.” (Rev. xiv. 13.) 

By direction of the Monthly Meeting, 

Jacosp M. Eris, } Clerk: 
Lypia L. Rowzerr. 5 “""* 

Read and approved in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends, held on fifth mo. 
6th, 1873, and signed by direction and on be- 
half thereof, by " 

Caves, CLOTHIER, 
Susan CaRRALL, i Clerks. 





For Friends" Intelligencer. 
HOSPITALITY. 


Most persons are in some degree social and 
lovers of their kind. This is evinced by the 
interest we feel in Biography, Memoirs, Ta- 
ble-talk, Letters, and even the Obituary col- 
ump in the newspapers. Why, then, is it, 
that hospitality is not more generally prac- 
ticed? By hospitality is not meant the giv- 
ing of expensive entertainments on rare oc- 
casions, for this may be done from motives 
in which hospitality has little share ; but the 
kindly, generous welcoming of friends and 
strangers to our homes, whether the house is, or 
is not in the nicest order, and whether we 
have or have not delicacies to set before 
them. 

That love of our kind which makes it 
agreeable to meet together, and share home 
intercourse with each other, has been so over- 
laid by conventional observances, and the 
love of display, as to be almost out of sight 
in visiting. In many a well-to-do household, 
company means care, fatigue and anxiety,. 
rather than social enjoyment; and what lit- 
tle is gained of the latter, is but an incident 
scarcely regarded in the sense of relief that 
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follows the departure of the company. Let 
any mistress cf a household ask herself why, 
when expecting company she cleans up her 
house, mounts to the top shelf and carefully 
takes down her best china, unwraps her sil- 
ver tea set, and takes out her fine damask,— 
all to be laboriously replaced by her own 
careful hands until the next occasion, and if 
she is candid and free from self-deception, 
she will answer, “ for display.” The comfort 
and enjoyment of the guests will not be en- 
hanced by this display, for if all the requi- 
sites fora neat and tempting social board are 
present, it is unnecessary, and if they are 
not, it is a mockery. Often. too, in homes 
where these laborious preparations are made 
for company, the every-day appointments 
are common and untidy. Now if the money 
spent in procuring elegancies to be used only 
on rar? occasions, were employed to diffuse 
through the housekeeping for every day, 
neatness, comfort, and as much taste as may 
be come at, in the use of articles of a medium 
quality, the effect upon the household would 
be refining, and company would not be the 
wearisome unfrequent affair it often is. Then 
as to the viands. Profusion and great variety, 
also savor of display, and are in bad taste. 
There are a few eatables at every season of 
the year that almost every one likes, and if 
these are the best of their kind, the more 
simply they are prepared the better. At a 
tea company especially there should be no 
frying or baking, to heat and scent the house 
with gross odors, and to tell upon the flushed 
worried face of the hostess when her help is 
not sufficient. In order to enjoy real social 
intercourse and practice true hospitality, we 
must be more independent and more simple. 
Our households should be so arranged as to 
afford the largest amount of comfort our 
means will allow, including a table at which 
one or two friends may at any time sit down 
without having been expected, and to which 
our friends, or strangers may be invited. with- 
out much interruption of the daily life of the 
household. But some young housekeeper 
will say “I wouid like to be able to do this, 
but we cannot afford it.” When we have 
settled in our minds that a thing must be, it 
is wonderful how the intellect is sharpened 
to devise means for its accomplishment. Un- 
happily, the things that must be, and toward 
which we bend all our energies, are not al- 
ways those that promote real happiness. We 
must dress ourselves and our children like 
other people ; we must live in a certain neigh- 
borhood ; we must have expensive furniture; 
we must entertain our friends as they enter- 
tain us; therefore we cannot afford to be hos- 
pitable. O, for more men and women, noble 
and courageous enough to frame their house- 
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hold economy on a plan dictated by good 
sense, good taste, and religious principle, re- 
gardless of fashion and custom! There are 
a few such, but they are too few. We need 
a return, not to rusticity or asceticism, but to 
simplicity. We are overlooking the eimple 
inexpensive pleasures, at our very doors, 
and running after artificial and costly ones. 


We sometimes speak longingly of the good 


old times, when a visit meant a whole after- 


noon of quiet work and chat, an early tea, 


and a return home before early bed time. 


Perhaps, under present altered conditions, it 
would not be possible to reproduce some of 
the old simple customs; but we could do bet- 
ter than we do. We could stem the torrent 
of fashion and custom, and live out our own 
convictions, if some of the strong ones would 
combine and aid the weak. It seems to me 
there are questions connected with family 
welfare, that call for the exercise of the high- 
est intellect and religious thought of woman. 
The questions of domestic help, of household 
economy, the tyranny of fashion in dress, 
the training of children, etc., are all so con- 
nected with public well-being as to call for 
united action in some way. There are strong 
positive natures among women as well as 
men, who are able singly to carry out their 
convictions against opposing influences ; but 
the majority go with the current unless up- 
held by strong arms; and- hence the benefit 
of iating for good purposes. How this 
can be brought about, it is for wiser ones to 
say; but the signs of the times seem to indi- 
cate some such movement. 

When we have simplified our household 
arrangements so as to be able to be hospita- 
ble, it would be well to devise the best means 
for making the time devoted to social inter- 
course profitable and refreshing. When the 
mind is taken off from gross and paltry things, 
it will mount into higher regions, and we 
shall find that conversation, that outflow of 
thought by which we evoke each other’s 
thought, is capable of being profitably regu- 
lated. A single hint in illustration of this 
may be given. Almost every one must have 
noticed occasions where an interesting con- 
versation on some particular subject has been 
broken off, or led into a less profitable chan- 
nel by the thoughtless remark of some one to 
whom a word or two has suggested another 
subject. Any one who notices will find that 
this occurs very often, and that conversation 
is frittered away by it. Some may suppose 
that to regulate conversation by rule would 
deprive it of all spontaneousness and free- 
dom. Bat this effect is not produced by the 
restraints we already recognize. We are not 
stiff and formal because we are not at liber- 
ty to speak ill of our neighbors, to introduce 
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for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHEBE 8. VAIL. 


Died, Twelfth month 12th, 1872, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Dr. A. J. Inger- 
soll, Corning, New York, Phebe S., wife of 
Edmund Vail, in the 73d year of her age ; 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

This dear Friend was duiing her youth re- 
markable for her exemplary deportment and 
devotion to right principles beyond what is 
usual in one so young, while her social pow- 
ers and pleasant address made her society 
agreeable, and appreciated by all ages. She 
was, by carefully guarding her emotions, 
so that every expression should be truthful 
and appropriate, evidently schooling herself 
thus early for a life of goodness, and laying 
the foundation for the noble structure of 


improper subjects, or, to say that which would 
wound the feelings of those with whom we 
converse. Obedience to law, provided it be 
recognized as wise and just, is the truest free- 
dom. 

We need to bring intellect and our sense 
of duty to bear upon our every-day life more 
than wedo, We should not be content with 
merely doirg ubvious duties, but we should 
ccnsider how we may do them in the best 
manner; and how we may extract from daily 
routine and ccmmon surroundings all the 
profit and enjoyment they are capable of af: 
fording. 8. 

Sizth mo., 1873. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HYGIENIC KNOWLEDGE. 


3 Rica 


Dr. Thomas M. Logan, President of the 
American. Medical Association, in his ad 
dress, delivered before that body in St. Louis, 
Fifth month 6th, inculeated the most philan- 
thropic views, in regard to the responsibili- 
ties of the profession, and the power for good 
it may exert over the minds and bodies of 
the people at large. He eloquently urged 
the importance of organizing State and Muni- 
cipal Boards of Health, with a central ¢ffice 
in Washington, to be presided over by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Association, 
subject to the approval of the President of 
the United States. . pei 

He says :—“ The connection thus éstab- 
lished between Federal, State and Municipal 
Boards of Health, would cause the spread. of 
all the latest acquisitions of hygienic know] 
edge, and bring every State to recognition of 
what practical measures have succeeded best 
in reducing sickness and mortality to a mini- 
mum, and which have the highest sanitary 
influence in preventing disease.” 

He recommends “ the judicious instruction 
of the community in the knowledge of the 
science of life, and the spreading abroad of 
such sound ideas of enlightened hygiene, as 
will enable the people to co operate with 
the profession, in correcting all those formi- 
dable obliquities, physical, mental and moral, 
which are insiduously polluting the stream of 
humanity, so that the race may move on- 
ward and upward, in purity of type, to a 
higher and nobler manhood.” He sums up 
all by saying: “This is our work for the fu- 
ture—to educate the people.” May the 
friends of this movement in the profession be 
alive to the prodigious results they may ac- 
complish if they will! S. M. G. 


_ It is another’s fault if he be ungrateful, but 

it is mine if I do not give. To find one thank- 

ful man I will oblige many that are not so.— 
ec, 




















character which she attained in after years. 


About the 20th year of her age, she was 


joined in marriage with Edmund Vail, soon 
after which they cettled within the limits of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting, New York. 
Here her worth was soon appreciated, not 
only in the religious Society of which she was 
a meinber, but in her other relations as well. 
Her sympathy with the afflicted, and readi- 
ness to help the needy ; her kind attention to 
the sick, as though she would willingly have 
borne a part of their burden of distress, ren- 
dered her valuable as a neighbor, and be- 
loved as a friend. 


~ Soon after setéting.at Farmington, a sepa- 


ration took place in the Society of Friends, 
which-she considered unnecessary, and much 
to be regretted, foreseeing that it would have 
the effect of separating valuable Friends from 
each other,and perhaps produce a bitterness 


of feeling that would eventually destroy the 
love which had been so characteristic of that 
people. In this state of mind, she was pre- 
pared to extend the hand of friendship to- 
ward all; for not suffering any partition wall 
to stand in her own feelings, she wished to be 
blind to its existence in the hearts of others, 
being aware that if anything could restore 
and properly unite them, it would be love 
and kindness, not coldness and distrust. 

The quality of her mind and the correct- 
ness of her judgment, were evinced in the 
manner in which she met and discharged her 
duty to her family, especially in the educa- 
tion of her children. The responsibility rest- 
ing upon her in this matter she believed to 
be one of the greatest importance; and she 
also believed that, in order to meet it proper- 
ly, a right preparation of the heart was in- 
dispensible—a thorough government of all 
the passions of the parental mind. In this, 
she conducted herself as a child needing in- 
struction from Divine wisdom, which would 
enable her to submit herself to the will of her 
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Heavenly Father in all things, trusting that 


if she lived entirely upon this ground, she 
would be able to give her children right in- 
struction. She was aware that the powers 
and passions of the human mind grow strong- 
er by exercise and weaker by neglect, and 
that if from any cause there was an undue 
excitement of any of them, the balance might 
be lost and the judgment overcome to the 
lasting injury of the possessor. Carrying 
these convictions into careful practice in her 
family government, the result ‘was seen in 
tke remarkable good order that prevailed in 
her home. 

She was the mother of seven children, two 
sons and five daughters, only two of whom, 
the eldest and youngest daughter, survive 
her. One, a young man, was drowned far 
from home, the others, one after another, lin- 
gered on a sick bed; yet, through all this 
great trial, though her physical strength was 
taxed, which, with her anxiety, was a severe 
strain upon her powers of endurance, yet, 
when the physician’s skill and the nursing 
care of love failed to stay the hand of death, 
she was sustained under the bereavment in 
calm, confiding trust. 

With the remainder of her‘family she re- 
turned to New Jersey, her native State, 
whence she and her husband afterward re- 
moved to Corning, N. Y., where they resided 
with their youngest daughter. Here her 
matronly care was axtented as in her own 
family, proving by her Christian deportment 
that she was fully aware of the incomparable 
importance of the mother’s calling, even far 
above that of the ruler of a nation, for by the 
mother’s influence are the powers of the world 
guided for good or for evil. 

May her example encourage others not to 
“become weary in well-doing,” in the dis- 
charge of their duties, both social and mater- 
nal, fulfilling all as she didin a Christian spirit. 
She was a constant attender of religious meet- 
ings, a faithful wife and mother, a reliable 
friend. 

Her last sickness was only for one day. 
No human hand could stay the course of the 
disease, but at the end she passed quietly 
away, leaving the assurance to her family and 
friends that all is well. 

8. P. GARDVER. 





THE NON CONFORMISTS AND THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 

The vigorous assault which the various dis- 
senting bodies in England are making upon 
the Established Church must at least produce 
some lasting results. Mr. Miall, the leader 
of the non-conformists in Parliament, has 


summed up in his able addresses the causes 
of the popular complaints ; the simony, tyran- 
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ny and selfishness of the ruling clergy ; their 
contempt for justice, their enormous and ex- 
traordinary political power. 
recent seizure of the chief control of the new 
educational system that has excited the strong- 
est displeasure of their Dissenting opponents. 
By some dextrous management, or by the dis- 
loyalty of Mr. Forster to his constituents, the 
payment of fees to denominational schools has 
been chiefly beneficial to the English and the 
Roman Catholic churches; the Dissenters find 
themselves misled and deceived; they dis- 
cover that the whole control of the national 
education has fallen into the hands of their 
enemies, and that, instead of a public system 
of instruction free from political or religious 
tendencies, the national schools are often em- 
ployed to propagate extreme Anglicanism, or 
even to inculcate the doctrines of papal in- 
fallibility. 


But it is their 


The result of this discovery has been a new 


effort on the part of the majority of the 


ple to throw off the tyranny of a ruling 


church, and to place all religious sects in 


England upon the same footing, to break up 
the union of church and state, and to borrow 
from us that notion of religious oqnelay which 


seems so extraordinary to the 


a in- 
tellect. The fail of the Irish Chureh at the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone and his Irish allies 
has given a severe shock to the notion that 
the English Church is_invulnerable. The 
kedh scrutiny of Mr. Miall and his associates, 
in or out of Parliament, has been turned anew 
upon the abuses of the establishment, and 
such a host of follies or of crimes have been 
laid: bare to the public as may well startle 
even the devout Anglican. The cure of souls, 
it seems, is made a subject of common specu- 
lation. The sale of livings or appointments 
to churches is a lucrative branch of the busi- 
ness of the auctioneer. The attractions of the 
rural parish to be disposed of are enhanced 
by all the arts of trade. It is sometimes 
praised for its healthfulness, sometimes for its 
agreeable society. One living was extolled 
because there were no poor in the parish ; 
another was not far from a meeting of fox- 
hounds; the value of each is increased when 
it can be stated that the incumbent is in fail- 
ing health or is far advanced in age. Simony 
was never more openly practiced than in the 
English Church ; the right to minister at the 
altar is sold to the highest bidder. And the 
result is not escaped that many of the rural 
clergy are fox-hunters; indolent, men of 
pleasure and of ease; that corruption fills the 
Church, joined often with gross ignorance and 
the most absurd hostility to education. 

The Edinburgh Review pleads for a respite 
for the establishment, and claims that it has 
been the chief agent in teaching the people 
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what little they know. But its arguments are 
amply refuted by the fact that the Church 
has held control of education for centuries, 
and has left a majority of the working classes 
of England in a condition scarcely raised 
above the brute. In Norway, Denmark, Ger- 
many, or Holland few persons are left unedu- 
cated ; in prosperous England nearly half the 
population can neither read nor write. It is 
the people of the country who are now rising 
against the Church. Public meetings, lec- 
tures, and political leagues are assailing the 
venerable centre of conservatism with cease- 
less blows. Mr. Miall possesses a clear and 
vigorous intellect that never misses its aim ; 
his arguments are irresistible, and his facts 
of startling significance. The non-conformist 
int to the management of religious affairs 
in America as their true model, and contrast 
the flourishing condition of education and the 
prosperity of all religious denominations with 
us, and the intense ignorance and sectarian 
bitterness of their native land. It seems the 
venerable establishment, in its decaying age, 
has grown more than ever petulant, and 
would still exclude dissenters from bucial in 
what it calls the only consecrated ground. 
But a church that envelops itself in the 
pride of isolation, and looks down upon its 
fellow-Christians, has evidently declined in 
mental power, and has lost the-element of 
strength. Humlity is the single virtue that 
has ever marked ‘religious progress. 
English churchmen—at least a portion of 
them—make no claim to the saving grace of 
modesty. They have grasped the contro! of 
the majority of the public schools, with no 
regard to the desires of the community, and 
they repel scornfully all the friendly advances 
of other religious sects. Had they long ago 
thrown open their doors to the descendants of 
Baxter or of Knox; had they strengthened 
the establishment by soothing the patient 
Dissenters with partial concessions and timely 
reforms, they might have prolonged their 
wer and avoided a sudden fall. But they 
ave chosen to linger in dull conservatism ; 
the intellect of the nation is passing over to 
the Dissenters; all the bright gleams of pro- 


gress come from without the Church ; reform, 


education, the softening of a rigid creed, the 
restrictions of too stringent rites, have been 
forced upon the ruling hierarchy. And should 
the English Church persist in allying itself 
with the Church of Rome in opposing the non- 
sectarian schools, it will probably soon fall 
before the indignation of the people and the 


skillful assaults of Mr. Miall.—Harper's 
Weekly. 





Beslow to fall into friendship; but when thou 
art in, continue firm and constant.— Socrates. 








From the Economy of Human Life. 
CONTENTMENT. 


Forget not, O man, that thy station on 
earth is appointed by the wisdom of the Eter- 
nal, who knoweth thy heart, who seeth the 
vanity of all thy wishes, and who often, in 
mercy, denieth thy requests. Yet for all 
reasonable desires, for all honest endeavors, 
His benevolence hath established, in the na- 
ture of things, a probability of success. 

The uneasiness thou feelest, the misfortunes 
thou bewailest, behold the root from whence 
they spring! Even thine own foily, thine 
own pride, thine own distempered fancy. 
Murmur not, therefore, at the dispensations 
of God, but correct thine own heart ; neither 
say within thyself, “ If I had wealth, or power, 
or leisure, I should be happy ;” for know they 
all bring to their several possessors their 
peculiar inconveniences. : 

The poor man seeth not the vexations and 
anxieties of the rich ;-he feeleth not the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of power, neither 
knoweth he the wearisomeness of leisure ; and 
therefore it is that he repineth at his own lot. 
But envy not the ——- of happiness 
in any man, for thou knowest not his secret 
griefs. 

To be satisfied with a little is the greatest 
wisdom ; and he that increaseth his riches in- 
creaseth his cares; but a contented mind is 
a hidden treasure, and trouble findeth it not. 


eThe | Yet if thou sufferest not the allurements of 


fortune to rob thee of justice, or temperance, 
or charity, or modesty, even riches them- 
selves shall not make thee unhappy. 

But hence shalt thou learn that the cup of 
felicity, pure and unmixed, is by no means a 
draught for mortal man. Virtue is the race 
which God hath set him to run, and happi- 
ness the goal, which none can arrive at till 
he hath finished his course, and received his 
crown in the mansions of eternity. 

Rosert Dops.ey. 


THE FRIENDS AND THEIR FAITH AND TEST. 

This tribute to the faithful works of our 
forefathers, from the pen of Elihu Burritt, is 
intended for youthful readers, and is remark- 
able as consisting almost entirely of words 
of one sy!lable.—Ebs. 

“There is a sect of men, on both sides of 
the wide sea, who will not take up arms to 
fight in war, nor hire, nor pay men to do it. 
For this they have had much to bear. They 
have been put in jail; their goods have been 
sold to pay the fines put on them for their 
faith in Christ’s words, which, they are sure, 
teach that no one who loves Him, and loves 
men as He did, can raise the hand to kill 
one for whom He died. There was once a 
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great war in Ireland, where men of the same 
race and tongue, who claimed to have faith 
in the same God and Christ, fought like wild 
beasts, slew, burnt, and worked the work of 
fiends more than of beasts; for beasts, such 
as wolves, but kill what they need to eat. 
Well, the Friends in this sad land and 

time, were in a sad case. They stood there 
with a fire in front and rear, and it roared 
and blazed on them, as if it would burn them 
up. The men of war tried to drive them 
from their faith; to make them fight, now 
for this. side, now for that. They were as 
mad as they could be, and did all they could 
to make the Friends take up arms. The 

ut on them scorn, hate and wrong of all 

inds to drag them down from their life of 
peace and good will to all. But these brave 
men, of soft words and stout hearts, stood fast 
and firm to their faith. No fire, nor sword, 
nor door of jail could scare them, for the 
face of Christ smiled on their souls, and they 
heard His voice and step by their side, and 
He helped them to walk with and like Him. 
He gave them of His power to melt the wrath 
of their foes. And that power was love, and 
it burnt like a coal of fire on their heads. 
And this was the way it burnt: 

The two mad sects who were at war could 

and did slay and burn at their bad will. 


They made the land red with homes in a! 
blaze, and the sky black with their smoke.’ 


But they could not bleed nor burn out the 
faith the brave Friends had strong and warm 
in their hearts. These men of kind eye, 
hand and voice could and did wield arms 
with an edge too keen for steel swords to 
match them. These arms were thoughts and 
acts of love to their foes on each side. When 
a day or night of blood was done, they would 
go out with their wine and oil, like him 
Christ tells us of, and they would bend down 
and, with a hand and voice which he had 
made soft, would raise poor men out of their 
blood, bind up their wounds, bring them to 
their own homes, and watch and tend them, 
and say to their sad souls words of cheer. 
With these arms the Friends fought both 
night and day, and their foes, on both sides, 
had to yield to a force which their sharp steel 
swords could not cope with. They could and 
did slay with hot wrath men who put their 


trust in swords, but those who armed their |. 


hands with deeds of love, and put their trust 
in Christ, and walked and talked like Him, 
had a power which they could not break nor 
bend. 

So it came to this: When the men of war 
-rushed on a town, their first cry was, “Spare 
the Friends!” and they did spare them, and 
they were safe in the midst of the fire, in the 
midst of the hail of lead and streams of 
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blood that fell and flowed round them. Mad 
and beast-like as both sides in the strife were, 
they would as soon have dried up the springs 
at which they drank day by day, as to have 
quenched the life of that love which Christ 
had put in the hearts of these brave men, 
and which flowed out in such kind deeds, the 
same to foe as friend. Thus did the Friends 
in that time of hate, and fire and blood, prove 
in their own case this truth of so much worth, 
that, “ Where a man’s ways please the Lord, 
he makes his foes to be at peace with him.” 















bility is, that before long our Heavenly 
Father’s love will be manifested toward thee, 
by taking thee home to Himself. In a life 
of so much uncertainty, this solemn event is 
certain to all of us. And, oh! how unspeak- 
ably blessed is it for those who, like the wise 
virgins, have their lamps filled. 


in 





cheerful, because through faith we see our Di- 
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LETTER FROM HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
Crosswicks, Seventh mo. 21, 1872. 


To my Dear Young Friend :—The proba- 


To me, as I trust it is to thee, there is noth- 

awful or fearful in death though it is 
solemn to leave this beautiful world that our 
loving Father has provided for our tempo- 
rary abiding place—those to whom we are 
bound by the strongest of human ties—to 
pass away from all we have known and val- 
ued here is solemn, but to those who know 

ey have a conscience yoid of offence towards 
Gad and man, the prospect beyond the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, is bright, is 


vine Father with open arms ready to receive 
us, ‘Ihis is not a mere sentiment, but a glo- 
rious reality. 

I know of what I speak—I have stood as 
I believed upon the verge of this life—had 
given up all in connection with this world, 
and never have I enjoyed such ecstatic hap- 
piness as at that time. Without doubt. in 
wisdom my days have been lengthened. The 
ways of the All-Wiseare inscrutable. I have 
never forgotten sitting by thy side, when thou 
wast an infant, many nights, ard, as we all 
thought, sick untodeath. But i* was not to 
be so. Thou wast restored to live an active 
and useful life; and think as thou mayest 
about it, the world is the better that thou 
hast lived. 

I have felt the better for the little oppor- 
tunity I have had of thy society. Thou 
mayest be astonished I should say so, and 
may wonder when and where, but I tell thee, 
that upon more than one occasion I have 
been instructed by thee. Farewell, my dear 

oung friend, and if we meet no more in this 
ife, the time is not far distant when we will 
meet in that city which “hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for 
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the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof. Those that 
meet there shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more: neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat, for the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
water, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 


Affectionately, H. W. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 14, 1873. 





First anp SEconD ANNUAL QUERIES.— 
In our abstract of the proceedings of the late 
Yearly Meeting, we have omitted mention- 
ing the interesting and important informa- 
tion given in the answers to the First and 
Second Annual Queries, which we append :— 


Answers to the First Annual Query—Philadelphia.— 
An indulged meeting has been established at the 
new meeting-house, at the north-west corner of 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, om First and 
Third-day mornings, at 10} o’clock, under the joint 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, and the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 

The evening meetings at Green Street Meeting- 
house, have been suspesided during the Sixth, Ger 
enth, Eighth and Ninth months, : 

Radnor Monthly Meeting is now held in the Firet 
month, at Haverford, in the Second, at Merion, ‘in 
the Third, at Radnor, in the Fourth, at the Valley, 
and so on. The Valley Midweek Meeting is changed 
from Fourth to Fifth-day. 

Bucks.—Buckingham Particular Meeting has been 
changed from Fourth to Fifth-day, and Quakertown 
meets now all the year, at 10 o’clock. 

Concord.—The Mid-week Meeting at Concord has 
been changed from Fourth to Fifth-day, at the usual 
hour. 

Haddonfield.—The time of gathering at Westfield 
Meeting, on First-day morning for seven months in 
the year, namely: from the Ist of the Tenth to the 
lst of the Fifth month, has been changed to eleven 
o'clock, other meetings to begin at ten o’clock, and 
at Moorestown, for this season, on First-day morn- 
ings, from the 15th of Twelfth month to the lst of 
Fifth month, to 10} o’clock, other meetings held at 
10 o’clock, as heretofore. 

Answers to the Second Annual Query.—There are 
thirty-five schools of the description queried after, 
employing fifty-six teachers, forty-four of whom are 
in membership with us. The pupils of thirty-three 
of these schools attend Mid-week Meetings with 
theirteachers. Reports from five of our Quarterly 
Meetings represent the schools within their limite 


attended by an aggregate of 1,707 pupils, 369 of 
whom are members, and 267 haviog one parent a 
member, and two of these reports further represent 
that their schools are attended by 816 pupils not in 
membership with us. 


SwARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—We are glad to 
call the attention of our readers to the an- 
nouncement, in our advertising pages, of the 
officers of this institution, that there are va- 
cancies yet in the girl’s department, for the 
coming school year. Doubtless there will 
be numerous applicants before the opening of 
the autumn term in Ninth month next, as 
the opportunity for a thorough collegiate ed- 
ucation is highly valued by many of our 
youngwomen; among those who have availed 
themselves of the superior advantages pro- 
vided are numerous witnesses to the excel- 
lence of the instruction given, and the com- 
fort and order of the temporary home pro- 
vided. 

The accomplishments, which occupy 80 
large a proportion of the time in fashionable 
schools for girls, are excluded, being consid- 
ered incompatible with the serious work of 
pursuing a liberal course of study, and 
among the chief causes of the inferior edu- 
cation of women. 

The higher culture of women is now occu- 
pying largely the attention of mankind both 
in this and in other lands, and we can refer 
with satisfaction to the prosperous condi- 
tion of the Women’s Medical College of this 
city, which has been a pioneer in this great 
movement in the direction of a higher civili- 
zation. 

We have had intelligence, too, of the es- 
tablishment of schools for the advanced edu- 
cation of women and girls at Moscow, show- 
ing that the cause of the intelJectual advance- 
ment of women has interested and awakened 
effort among the progressive people of the 
distant realm of Russia. 


KINDERGARTEN. — We have received 
through our friend, B. Hallowell, a copy of 
the “ Kindergarten Messenger,” a monthly 
of 24 pages, edited by Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Subscriptions of one dollar for the rest of the 
year may be sent to E. Steiger’s, 22 and 24 
Frankfort street, New York, or to the Editor, 
at 19 Follen street, Cambridge, Mass. B. 
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H. says, “ Our mutual friend, E. P. Peabody, 
now in her 70th year, is as earnest and devot- 
ed as ever in her efforts to advance the inter- 


ests of humanity, which, to be effectual, must 


be begun early and in the right way; and 
this, she thinks, can be effected best by 
Froebel’s system of Kindergartening. I en- 
tertain a very high opinion of the benefit 


that would be derived from a knowledge of 


Froebel’s system, and from even such ac- 
quaintance with it as would be gained by a 
perusal of the eight numbers of the “ Mes- 


senger’ that are to be published the present 


year.” We publish a part of E. P. P.’s 
printed letter to fathers and mothers: 


The kindergarten era stretches for three or four 
years between the nursery and the primary school 
time: admitting more formal discipline than the 
nursery, but less than is indispensable for the prim- 


ary schools, for instruction in reading and elemen- 
tary science. 


with a philosophical insight into the nature of child- 
hood, in that pre-intellectual era when irresponsi- 
bility is just beginning to yield to the growing 
moral sense. Its teachers must have made them- 
selver adepts in Froebel’s method of sharpening the 
five senses, and trainiog the limbs, especially the 
hands, to artistic processes, with genial converga- 
tions that lead the children to think, invent, and 
especially to speak and understand their mother- 
tongue with precision and intelligence. 

To obtain sueh a class of teachers, it is necessary 
for parents first to make themselves acquainted with 
Froebel’s art and science; and secondly to support 
with their money and personal sympathy kinder- 
gartens with properly trained teachers. 

To promote these objects, therefore, the Kinder- 
garten Association of Boston proposes that parents 
all over the country shall form in their own neigh- 
borhoods, simple unions, to meet at least once a 
month, for the purpose of reading and conversing 
with each other on the subject of kindergartening; 
being quite sure if they do, that they will very 
soon be prompted to do all that is requisite to have 
kindergartens for their own and their neighbors’ 
children at once, and to support the teacher whom 
they shall procure, with all the necessarry means 
tor ber success. 


Already one such union has been spontaneously 
formed in the town ot Montclair, New Jersey, whose 
members meet once a fortnight to read and converse. 
They began, as any other union can do, with pro- 
curing from the National Bureau of Education its 
Circular of Information on Kindergartens, for July, 
1872, containing the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow’s 
statement of what a true kindergarten is. The Com- 


And it requires a peculiar class of 
teachers, who unite the tenderness of the mother 











missioner, General Eaton, will send this pamphlet 
for the asking, without price. 

The Montclair Union bas already procured and 
supports: a kindergartener who meets with the 
mothers to read kindergarten literature, and with 
whom they converse and sympathize. It has proved 
a complete success, and continues to be more and 
more interesting to the members. The grown daugh- 
ters of the members also visit the kindergarten, and 
find it delightful to assist under the direction of 
the kindergartener, who ‘hus is enabled to enlarge 
her numbers, while they are obtaining the highest 
touch of culture for future motherhood and general 
womanly influence in society. 

We close by giving the hint of a Constitution : 

Whereas we deem it indispensable that all chil- 
dren between the ages of three and seven, be pre~ 
pared, by kindergartening, for the schools of in- 
struction provided for them by the State, in order 
that the latter may attain their objects ; and where- 
as kindergartening must be based upon the science 
of child-nature, which is not intuitive; the under 
signed parents and friends of children organize 
themselves into a social union, to meet at least as 
often as once a month, for the purpose of reading 
and conversing upon all subjects pertaining to Froe~ 
bel’s art and science, beginning with the Circular of 
Information published by the Natioual Bureau for 
July, 1872, 

The meeting shall be as informal as is consistent 


‘with order and comfort, the President of the union 


belag chosen to act as Chairman, and open the meet~ 
ings with a statement of what is the subject of the 
reading or discussion of the day. 

A Secretary may also be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to make some report of each meeting to 
the one following; and by and by to correspond 
with the Boston Kindergarten Association, which 
hopes, in the course of the Summer, to start a 
monthly periodical, to be edited by Miss E. P. Pea- 
body, the first number of which will be sent to any 
union that will make known its existence to the 
Association. 

This monthly will afford themes for the conversa~ 
tions of the uniens, and contains, among other 
things, Miss Peabody’s lectures of the past winter. 
The continuation of the publication, however, will 
depend upon the success of the subscription for it. 

This letter is written by the order of the Boston 
Kindergarten Association, given at their meeting of 
March 22, 1873. 


Evizasetu P. Pearopy. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
cciassssssabeiiiilancaalelil 
MARRIED. 


LAWS—SHOTWELL.—On the 24th of Fourth 
month, 1873, at the residence of Ephraim Vail, 
North Plainfield, N. J., with the approbation of 
Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Thomas 
Laws, of Norris County, N. J., to Margaret R. Shot~ 
well, daughter of Abel and Elizabeth V. Shotwell, 
of Rahway, N. J. 
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ROBERTS—ELLIS.—On the 4th inst., with the 
approbation of Green Street Monthly Meeting, H. 
Walton Roberts to Edith S., daughter of the late 
James P. Ellis. 


sisi 
DIED. 
ATKINSON.—At his residence on the 14th of Fifth 
month, 1873, J. Burr Atkinson, in the 72d year of 
his age; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
BOND.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Geo. 
T. Atkinson, near Mullica Hill, N. J., on the 20th of 
Fifth month, 1872, Jesse Bond, aged 91 years. 


CLEAVER —At the residence of her son, Isaac 
A. Cleaver, near Westland, Washington County, Pa., 
on the 23d of Fourth month, 1873, Susanna, widow 
of Isaac Cleaver, aged 79 years; a member of Sa- 
lem Monthly Meeting. Her illness was of about 


To the Yearly Meeting :— 


The Joint Committee on Indian Affairs of 
men and women Friends, appointed by Phil- 
adelpbia Yearly Meeting in the Fifth month 
of last year, 

Reports, that early after their appoint- 
ment, they organized by the appointment of 
Jacob M. Ellis as Clerk, and William Dor- 
sey, John Saunders, Joseph C. Turnpenny, 
Dillwyn Parrish, David Petitt, Henry W. 
Ridgway, Daniel Foulke, Jacob M. Ellis, 
Mary S. Lippincott, Elizabeth W. Lippin- 
cott, Deborah F. Wharton, Margaretta Wal- 
ton, Martha Dodgson, an Executive @6m- 
mittee. F 

The plan of organization adopted in the 
Ninth month, 1871, having been found to 
work satisfactorily, it was united with for the 
government of this Committee. It may be 
remembered that the Executive Committee 
was authorized to represent this General 
Committee in the Joint Committee of the 
Six Yearly Meetings, through whom their 
proceedings will reach this body. 

At the first meeting of this Joint Commit- 
tee, Superintendent Barclay White was pres- 
ent, and gave an interesting account of the 
Towa Orphan’s Home, at the Great Nemaha 
Agency. Believing it to be an important 
aid in this work, and a fitting object for our 
care and attention, it was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to obtain further informa- 
tion as to its needs, as well as ascertain fully 
wkat funds could be depended upon to con- 
tinue it in operation. 

In the Twelfth month, Superintendent 
Barclay White informed us that the previous 
autumn the Otoe Chiefs asked permission to 
send a delegation of the tribe to the Indian 
‘Territory, to view that country, and that in 
the spring they had been permitted to do so. 

In reference to which, information has been 
received from Agent A. L. Green, that they 
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had returned from said visit with their minds 
made up for removal. They report the coun- 
try to be all they can desire, well watered 
and timbered, rich soil and healthful. The 
country selected by these tribes is said to be 
very fine; and as it lies near the Kansas 
border, and adjacent to lands occupied by 
partially civilized tribes, the consequences of 
removal may not prove as disastrous as we 
have feared. 

The unsettled condition induced by the 
agitation of this prospect of a change, has 
greatly interfered with our agricultural opera- 
tions this year, but it is believed they will 
have a sufficiency of corn, pumpkins, beans, 
and potatoes, to meet the wants of the tribe 
next winter. They also are reported to have 
raised a larger number of hogs and chickens 
this year than probably ever before. 

Agent A. L. Green also remarks, that all 
who have houses have occupied them, adding, 
“The tribe has been very quiet and orderly, 
and hardly a case of intoxication has claimed 
our notice.” 

Superintendent White states, “that the 
Agent of the Otoes has, through this office, 
asked for an appropriation for the salary of 
a farmer, physician, and carpenter, and was 
denied in each case. ; 

“ Their school is doing good service; with 
this exception, the tribe is not making proper 
advancement ; there must be a speedy and 
radical change, which cannot be made with- 
out a large expenditure of funds, and unless 
they are obtained from some general fund, 
or a sale of a portion of their reserve (which 
they have officially refused), there remains 
but one other mode, a sale of the whole of 
the reservation, and removal. 

“ Believing that the Indian tribes of Ne- 
braska can be better civilized on the reserva- 
tions they now occupy than elsewhere, I have 
opposed and discouraged removal; but it is 
a question for consideration, and when the 
tribes have the entire control of their annui- 
ties, and refuse to use them for purposes of 
improvement, whether they cannot be more 
advanced in civilization by a sale of their 
reservations, and the investment of a portion 
of the proceeds in such manner that the in- 
come must be used for purposes of improve- 
ment.” 


Information having been received by the 
Committee that a bill had been introduced 
into the Senate of the United States, which 
provided for the removal of the Otoe and 
Missouri tribes of Indians from the State of 
Nebraska, the conditions of which were un- 
just to the Indians, the subject claimed care- 
ful attention, and several visits were made to 
Washington on that and other subjects. 

Superintendent White states, that the 
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Iowas (who are under the care of our effici- 
ent Friends, Thomas and Mary B. Light- 
foot,) are progressing satisfactorily ; that in 
a late visit to the Great Nemaha Agency, to 
pay the tribes composing it their spring an- 
nuity, it did his heart good to see the con- 
tinued progress of the Iowas; that the In- 
dustrial Home is a great success, and very 
popular. 

He further states that the “ Home” is an 
excellent institution, and should be sustained, 
and called the attention of Friends to the 
subject, for them to endeavor to obtain an 
—— to enlarge the building, and, 
also, a fund for its permanent support. 

The Committee gave special attention to 
the subject, and are gratified with having ob- 
tained from the Government an appropria- 
tion to enlarge the building, and break and 
fence additional land for the use of the 
“ Home.” Superintendent White adds, that 
“If no other result is obtained fcr the care 
and money expended by Friends of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting upon the Indians under 
their charge, than the civilization of the 
Towas, that he feels that they are likely to 
be repaid for such expenditures.” 

The following extracts from interesting re- 
ports to the Delegates representing the Six 
Yearly Meetings on Indian Affairs, made in 
the Tenth month last, and in the Fourth 
month of the present year, by our Friend 
Barclay White, Superjntendent, presapts 
a comprehensive view of the condition of the 
Agencies of the Northern Superintendency, 
viz. : 

“Tn my last Annual Report to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, I was enabled to 
state that, during the past year, no case of 
assault or personal violence committed by an 
Indian of this Superintendency, upon a white 
person, had been reported to this office.” 

This gratifying condition of things con- 
tinues to exist, as appears from his report 
made last month, wherein, in referring to the 
above, he remarks: 

“Since my last semi annual report, peace 
and good conduct have prevailed among the 
Indians of this Superintendency. No acts of 
violence between the Indians under our care 
and whites have occurred, except one trivial 
case of assault by one Indian, in defence of 
his property about being stolen from him by 
a white man. 

“An atrocious murder of three Sioux Chiefs 
by two white men, and two half-blood Sioux 
by other members of their tribe, have oc- 
curred within the bounds of the Superinten- 
dency ; these Indians were not under our im- 
mediate care. The particulars of the first- 
named murder, as narrated by one of the 
murderers, was early forwarded to the In- 
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dian Department, from this office, and the 
depositions of witnesses to the last, one, were 
recently taken by myself, under instruction 
from the Secretary of the Interior, and for- 
warded to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

“ Entire harmony prevails between the In- 
dians and the various Government employees 
among them, and J know of no difficulty ex- 
isting, or likely to occur, to mar such feeling. 
Indian apprentices are placed in all the de- 
partments of agriculture and mechanical 
trades when opportunity occurs; and they 
are generally making satisfactory progress. 


SANTEE Sioux. 

In the Fifth month last, the Santees re- 
ceived certificates for their allotments of land 
in severalty : ‘ 

These certificates give to the allottee a life 
interest in forty acres of land, without the 
privilege of conveying or devising the same 
to any other person. Although this title is 
not so permanent as is desirable, still, they 
consider that the Government has by this act 
concluded not to remove them from their 
present home without their consent; and 
have, in consequence, given increased atten- 
tion to agricultural pursuits. 

Their hay has been secured better than 
ever before, and where the migratory grass- 
hopper has not alighted, their crops of grain 
and vegetables have been large; and al- 
thepgh many of them lqst their entire crop 
by this insect, in consequence of the supplies 
furnished by the Government bt the tribe, no 
suffering is likely to ensue therefrom. The 
Indians of this tribe generallydress like white 
persons, and partake of thei‘ food at stated 
periods of time from tables. 

A report circulated amoag them, that they 
were to be removed to the Indian Territory, 
caused considerable excitement for a time, 
but it has apparently subsided, and they are 
now directing their attention with increased 
energy to agricultural pursuits. 

A snow storm, with violence unprecedent- 
ed since the settlement of this State, passed 
over the western reservations on the 13th, 
14th and 15th of the Fourth month; some 
stock was lost on the Pawnee reserve, the 
Santee Sioux saw-mill was destroyed, and 
about sixty of their ponies, and forty-five cat- 
tle, including some of their best working oxen 
perished. A special estimate has been for- 
warded to the Department for funds to re- 
build the mill, and its attention called to the 
fact, that under the treaty between the United 
States and different tribes of Sioux Indians, 
concluded April 29th, 1868, many cows and 
oxen are now due the Santees from the United 
States, and a list of the individual Indians 
to whom they are due, has been forwarded. 
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WINNEBAGOES. 

With the exception of their oat crop, which 
was destroyed by hail, the agricultural ef- 
forts of this tribe have been successful, and 
the yield greater in quantity than heretofore. 
Besides securing their own crop, about two 
hundred of this tribe assisted the neighboring 
white farmers in gathering their grain. They 
have sown about six hundred acres of Jand 
in spring wheat, nearly two-thirds of which is 
a ottments, and by Indian labor not 

or. 

Title deeds have been received from the 


Department for an allotment of forty acres of 


land to each adult Indian desiring one ; said 
deeds secure the land to the Indian and his 
or her heirs, with privilege of selling only to 
the United States or members of the tribe. 


Fifty comfortable dwelling-houses, containing 
five rooms each, the interior and exterior 
covered with two coats of paint, and costing 
siz hundred and sixty-eight dollars each, have 


been constructed or are now buildin 


on al- 
lotments of the most deserving 


ndians. 


There is now every prospect that said houses 
will be completed and occupied by the mid- 


dle of the Fifth month. 

These houses are very popular, and are 
generally occupied as soon as finished. As 
each family moves in, it is supplied with one 
cooking-stove, one heating-stove, one bedstead, 
four chairs, one table, one cupboard, one 
farm-wagon, and fafm harness for two re 
Four acres & prairié sod are broken on éach 
allotment, if the owner thereof requests it. 

_ A contract \as been let for the construc- 
tion of an Indutrial Boarding School-house 
of brick, two on a half stories high, for the 
accommodation & eighty pupils, at a cost of 
Sifteen thousand thige hundred and eighty-eight 
"o's dollars, this bid being but eight ;39, dol- 

ars less than the next lowest one received. 

The building has een well and conveni- 
ently planned by a skillful architect, and is 
to be completed, according to said plans, on 
or before Tenth month 31st next. 

Many good farm-horses, agricultural im- 
plements, and seeds, have lately been dis- 
tributed to members of this tribe. All these 
buildings, &c., have been, or will be paid for 
out of an appropriation from the invested 
funds of the tribe, as requested by the Chiefs 
in council, and granted by act of Congress. 

OmaAHAS. 

The Omahas have been retarded in their 
progress by a deficiency of funds applicable 
for works of improvement. Fiftythousand acres 
of their reservation are now offered for sale, 
as a whole, or in parcels of one hundred and 
sixty acres each, bids for which will be re- 
ceived by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs until the 1st of Sixth month next. Soon 










after which time, it is hoped, a portion of the 
proceeds from said sale will be available for 
their benefit. 

The three schools are well conducted, and 
their benefit appreciated by the tribe. 

An arbitration for the settlement of all 


claims or difficulties between the Winneba- 


goes and Omahas, was held Seventh month 
1st last, at the Council-house of the former. 
By previous arrangement, three Indians, 
chosen from each tribe, their Agents and my- 
self, were to constitute the Council. A large 
amount of claims were presented by éach 
tribe, very few of which were supported by 
evidence. An award was made to individu- 
al sufferers in each tribe, to be paid out of 
the annuity of the other tribe. 

This award has been approved by the 
Chiefs of each tribe in open Council assem- 
bled, and having received the assent of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, said award 
will be paid and settled at the next annual 
payment of annuity, in money to said tribes. 

(To be concluded.) 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
MOSLEM SCHOOLS 


Mohammedan parents seldom devote much 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their children ; generally contenting them- 
selves with instilling into their young minds 
a few principles of religion, and then submit- 
ting them; if they can afford to do so, to the in- 
struction of a schoolmaster. As early as pos- 
sible, the child is taught to say, “I testify 
that there is no deity but God; and I testify 
that Mohammed is God’s Apostle.” He re- 
ceives also lessons of religious pride, and learns 
to hate the Christians, and all other sects but 
his own, as thoroughly as does the Moslem in 
advanced age. Most of the children of the 
higher and middle classes, and some of those 
of the lower orders, are taught by the school- 
master to read, and to recite and chant the 
whole or certain portions of the Koran by 
memory. They afterwards learn the most 
common rules of arithmetic. 

Schools are very numerous, not only in the 
metropolis, but in every large town ; and there 
is one, at least, in every considerable village. 
Almost every mosque, “sebeel” (or public 
fountain), and “hod” (or drinking-place for 
cattle) in the metroplis has a “kuttib” (or 
school) attached to it, in which children are 
instructed for a very trifling expense; the 
“sheykh” or “fikee” (the master of the 
school) receiving from the parent of each 
pupil half a piaster (about five farthings of 
our money), or something more or less, every 
Thursday. The master of a school attached 
to a mosque or other public building in Cario 








also generally receives yearly a tarboosh, a 
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se of white muslin for a turban, a piece of 
inen, and a pair of shoes ; and each boy re- 
ceives, at the same time, a linen skull-cap, 
four or five cubits of cotton cloth, and per- 
haps half a piece (ten or twelve cubits) of 
linen, and a pair ef shoes, and, in some cases, 
half a piaster or a piaster. These presents 
are supplied by funds bequeathed to the 
school, and are given in the month of Rama- 
din. The boys attend only during the hours 
of instruction, aud then return to their homes. 
The lessons-are generally written upon tablets 
of wood, painted white; and when one lesson 
is learnt, the tablet is washed and another is 
written. They also practise writing upon the 
same tablet. The schoolmaster and his pupils 
sit upon the ground, and each boy has his 
tablet in his hands, or a copy of the Koran, 
or of one of its thirty sections, on a little kind 
of desk of palm-sticks. All the boys, in learn- 
ing to read, recite or chant their lessons aloud, 
at the same time rocking their heads or bodies 
incessantly backwards and forwards; which 
practice is observed by almost all persons in 


reciting the Koran, being thought to assist 


the memory. The noise may be imagined. 


The boys first learn the letters of the alpha- 
bet; next, the vowel-points and other sylla- 
bical signs ; and then, the numerical value of 


each letter of the alphabet. Previously to 


this third stage of the pupil’s progress, it is 
customary for the master to ornament the 


tablet with black and ink, and gngen 


paint, and to write upon it the letters of the 


alphabet in the orJler of their respective nu- 
merical values, and convey it to the father, 
who returns it with a piaster or two placed 
upon it. The like is also done at several sub- 
sequent stages of the boy’s progress, as when 
he begins to learn the Koran, and six or sev- 
en times as he proceeds in learning the sacred 
book ; each time the next lesson being written 
on the tablet. When he has become ac- 
quainted with the numerical values of the let- 
ters, the master writes for him some simple 
words, as the names of men; then, the ninety- 
nine names or epithets of God; next, the 
Fat’hah (or opening chapter of the Koran) is 
written upon his tablet, and he reads it re- 
peatedly until he has perfectly committed it 
to memory. He then proceeds to learn the 
other chapters of the Koran: after the first 
chapter he learns the last ; then the last but 
one; next the last but two, and so on, in in- 
verted order, ending with the second; as the 
chapters in general successively decrease in 
length from the second to the last inclusively. 
It is seldom that the master of a school 
teaches writing ; and few. boys learn to write 
unless destined for some: employment which 
absolutely requires that they should do so; 
in which latter case they are generally taught 





the art of writing, and likewise arithmetic, 
by a “ kabbinee,” who is a person employed 
to weigh goods in a market or bazdr, with the 
steelyard. Those who are to devote them- 
selves to religion, or to any of the learned 
professions, mostly pursue a regular course of 
study in the great mosque El-Azhar. 

The schoolmasters in Egypt are mostly 
persons of very little learning: few of them 
are acquainted with any writings except the 
Koran, and certain prayers, which, as well 
as the contents of the sacred volume, they 
are hired to recite on particular occasions. [ 
was lately told of a man who could neither 
read nor write succeeding to the office of a 
schoolmaster in my neighborhood. Bein 
able to recite the whole of the Koran, he coul 
hear the boys repeat their lessons: to write 
them, he employed the “ ’areef ’ (or head-boy 
and monitor in the school), pretending that 
his eyes were weak. A few days after he had 
taken upon himself this office, a poor woman 
brought a letter for him to read to her from 
her son, who had gone on pilgrimage. The 
fikee pretended to read it, but said nothing ; 
and the woman, inferring from his silence 
that the letter contained bad news, said to 
him, “Shall 1 shriek ?” He answered, “Yes.” 
“Shall I tear my clothes?” she asked; he 
replied, “ Yes.” So the poor woman returned 
to her house, and with her assembled friends 
performed the lamentagion and other cere- 

ies usual on the coation of a death. Not 
many days after this, her son arrived, and 
she asked him what he could mean by caus- 
ing.a letter to be written stating that he was 
dead. He explained the contents of the letter, 
and she went to the schoolmaster and begged 
him to inform her why he had told her to 
shriek and to tear her clothes, since the letter 
was to inform her that her son was well, and 
he was now arrived at home. Not at all 
abashed, he said, “ God knows futurity. How 
could I know that your son would arrive in 
safety? It was better that you should think 
him dead than be led to expect to see him 
and perhaps be disappointed.” Some persons 
who were sitting with him praised his wisdom, 
exclaiming, “ Truly, our new fikee is a man 
of unusual judgment !” and, for a little while, 
he found that he had raised his reputation 
by this blunder. 


Some parents employ a sheykh or fikee to 
teach their boys at home. The father usually 
teaches his son to perform the “ wudéo,” and 
other ablutions, and to say his prayers, and 
instructs him in other religious and moral 
duties to the best of his ability. The Prophet 
directed his followers to order their children 
to say their prayers when seven years of age, 
and to beat them if they failed to do so when 
ten years old; and at the latter age to make 
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them sleep in separate beds: in Egypt, how- 
ever, very few persons pray before they have 
attained to manhood. 

The female children are very seldom taught 
to read or write; and not many of them, even 
among the higher orders, learn to say their 
prayers. Some of the rich engage a “sheyk- 
hah ” (or learned woman) to visit the harem 
daily, to teach their daughters and female 
slaves to say their prayers, and to recite a few 
chapters of the Koran; and sometimes to in- 
struct them in reading and writing ; but these 
are very rare accomplishments for females 
even of the highest class in Egypt. There 
are many schools in which girls are taught 

lain needlework, embroidery, etc. In fami- 
ies in easy circumstances a “ m’allimeh,” or 
female teacher of such kinds of work, is often 
engaged to attend the girls at their own 
ome. 


———=sP- a 
THE GOLBEN SUNSET. 


The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of earth and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rock, the rock-like cloud 
Dissolved in glory float, 

And mid-way of the radiant flood 
Hangs silently the boat! 


The sea but seems another sky, 
The sky a sea gs well; 
And which is eargh and which is heaven 
The eye can s§arcely tell. }" 


So when from us life’s evening hour 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and Heaven 
The earth and Heaven blend ; 


Flooded with peace, the parting soul 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends, and Heaven begins 
The spirit scarce can know. 
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For the Children. 
THE LITTLE ACORN, 


The little brown acorn lies under the ground, 
While the wild winds of winter are blowing, 
Till the warm, gentle rain 
Calls the flowers again, 
‘Up, little flowers, and be growing!” 


It feels the clear sky stretching warm overhead, 
It knows that the green grass is springing; 

The fresh air is fair, 

And through the warm air 
Homeward the swallows are winging. 


So it doffs its brown cap, and peeps out of the earth, 
Eager to see and be hearing ; 

It is timid and shy 

Of the crowsfoot near by ; 
Even the violets fearing. 


But up from the earth, reaching into the light, 
It flourishes taller and stronger; 

The flowers fade and die, 

As the summer goes by, 
And the days linger sultry and longer. 
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And the days change to months, and the months 
into years, 
Little children wax aged and hoary ; 
Still its sturdy boughs grow, 
As the long ages go, ; 
Tow’ring high in their strength and their glory. 
—Examiner and Chronicle. 
SKILLED LABORERS. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


Not long since a friend observed to the 
writer that “ even laborers were ‘ looking up,’ 
and every man who could handlé a spade or 
a pick regarded himself as a skilled work- 
man, and was seeking for an advance of 
wages.” It is worthy of remark that it does 
require much skill to handle a spade or a pick 
properly ; and ofa hundred men who are s1p- 
— to know nothing more than “how to 

andle a pick,” there are not a dozen who 
know anything about it whatever. We only 
wish there were more of this class who had 
the ambition to be skilled workmen. There 
would be very little wrangling about the 
wages when such persons are to be found. 

We said not “a dozen in a hundred ;” but 
there is barely one in a hundred who knows 
properly how to handle farm or garden tools. 
The man who can handle a spade properly 
does not find it very hard or laborious work. 
He first lets the spade fall of its own weight 
down to the spot where the spadcful is to be 
taken up, taking care that the breadth of the 
su@face ground is npt more than four inches ; 
then he draws back the spade a little, which 
takes off muck of the friction of the descend- 
ing blade. One good thrust of the spade with 


| the foot then sends the blade down its full 


depth. A backward pressure makes a lever 
of the handle and heel of the spade, and a 
dextrous turn of the wrist sends the spadeful 
upside down just where it is wanted. There 
is no raking or “ sputtering ” needed to make 
the ground level. A slight tap with the corner 
of the spade makes the work as regular and 
plane as if laid off with an instrument. 

It is a great pleasure to look at one work- 
ing who knows how “to handle a spade.” 
What is supposed to be hard, drudging work 
becomes so easy and simple, and the ground 
is got over so rapidly, that one who works 
with dumb-bells, and practices gymnastics for 
his health, is tempted to throw these things 
all aside, and take to garden or farm tools as 
& more rational recreation. 

We should like to see trials of skill with 
hand implements encouraged at our agricul- 
tural fairs as much as the usual labor-saving 
machinery. In some places men still pride 
themselves on their manua! skill. An Aus- 


tralian paper records the achievement of 
twelve shearers of sheep, who, between Mon- 
day morning and 3.30 P. M. of the following 
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Saturday, turned out the handsome number 
of 7,579 ewes and lambs, averaging 1,263, or 
105} per man per day. The work was well 
done, and it is added that the feat has “ rarely 
been equalled and never excelled in the 
colony.” 

So in our own country there are some in- 
stances, though many too few. At Newark, 
New Jersey, Mr. Peter Henderson, the well 
kaown market gardener, has a hand who will 
set 7,000 cabbage plants in one day. He also 
set out in smal! pots this spring, in excellent 
style, ten thousand verbena plants, from seven 
in the morning to half-past five in the even- 
ing, pots and plants being handed to him and 
carried away ; and yet in an easy and work- 
manlike manner which the one who generally 
does but one thousand might envy. 

The workman, at least the laboring man, 
who knows how to handle his toois is a very 
rare exception. We are sorry there are not 
more. It is capital mental exercise to study 
how to make the tool do the work without the 
waste of much muscle; and perhaps it is be- 
cause the ones who do learn the secret of the 
proper use of tools get well enough off to do 
without their use, that we see so few good 
workmen in the ranks.— Press, 





AN AUTHOR’S WIFE. 


“The Personal Life of George Grote,” is 
the leading title of a work, just published jn 
London. The subject of tha biography is we 
known wherever the Engtish language 
spoken as the author of a History of Greece, 
published in twelve volumes, from 1846 to 
1856, and of “ Plato and other Companions 
of Socrates,” 1865. In his own country he 
was perhaps better known by pamphlets, 
speeches and reviews on current national top- 
ics, his early advocacy of the ballot, his labors 
in Parliament, his holding of public educa- 
tional trusts and his leadership in many popu- 
lar measures. Born in 1794, and married in 
1820, he died in 1871. He was an opulent 
banker and the inheritor of a considerable 
landed estate. Thus, as a reviewer of his 
biography remarks, he furnished one among 
many exceptions to the theory, that “ literary 
labor requires or implies the stimulus of want.” 
Our own country contributes several such ex- 
ceptions. In another respect, Grote has also 
American parallels. He was largely assisted 
by the sympathy and labors of Mrs. Grote. 
Some of our leading American authors have 
been and are similarly aided and encouraged, 
and can testify to woman’s invaluable aid as 
the living index to a library. 

The origin of Grote’s great work is due to 
his wife. In 1823, Mrs. Grote, observing that 
her husband was deeply engaged in reading 
up Grecian mythology and antiquity without 


any definite object, “thought it would be a 
fitting undertaking for him to write a new 
history of Greece himself.” So she proposed 
the plan to him: “ You are always studying 
the ancient authors whenever you have a mo- 
ment’s leisure. Now here would be a fine 
subject for you to treat. Suppose you try 
your hand.” He did try his hand. But it 
was over twenty years from the hint before 
the first volumes of the work were published, 
and Mrs. Grote all through the work helped 
him through the “proofs,” and suggested 
alterations in the text. Like many another 
man’s works his should bear on the title page, 
“By my Wife and I.” And the wife has 
rounded off the history of their lives by a 
biography, which will be a favorite book with 
those who like to know the personal character 
of the authors they consult. The idea of 
writing this biography was conceived in the 
year 1867, and Mrs. Grote’s account of the 
domestic colloquy thereupon is interesting. 
She was busy arranging old letters and jour- 
nals when her husband entered : 


“What are you so busy over, there, H.?”* 
inquired he. “ Well, I am arranging some 
materials for a sketch of your life, which [ 
have been urgently invited to write by several 
of our best friends.” “ My life!” exclaimed 
Mr. Grote, “ well there is absolutely nothing 
to tell.” “Not in the way of adventures, I 
grat ; but there is something nevertheless— 
yop. ‘life is the history of mind” “ That is 
it !” ‘ke answered, with animation; “ but can 
you tell it?” “It is what I intend to try. 
You see unless I give some account of your 
youth and early manhood, no other hand can 
furnish the least information concerning it.” 
“ Nothing can be more certain—you are the 
only person living who knows anything about 
me during the first half of my existence.” 
This short colloquy ended, the subject was 
never reuewed, the historian feeling content 
to leave his life’s story in such hands. 

Mr. Grote’s life seems always to have been 
in his wife’s hands, When the first two vol- 
umes of his History were ready, the author 
had not courage to seek a publisher, but con- 
cluded as he had “ little or no literary repu- 
tation as yet” he must publish at his own ex- 
pense. His wife took charge of the business 
of finding a publisher, and the famous book- 
seller Murray issued the work. Mr, Grote, 
when his wife “reported progress,” said, “I 
ouly hope the poor man will not be a loser by 
me, and then I shall be content, come what 
may.” The work was a decided success from 
the day of its publication; and the author’s 
doubts were soon set at rest. 

The last “ proof” of the last volume was 
returned to the printer on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1855, and the historian and family had 
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vanced in general knowledge, and they are then al- 
lowed to attend seventeen classes per week, where 
they are taught Russian and Universal History and 
Literature, the History of Civilization and Art, 
Mathematics, Physics, Cosmography, and Physiology. 
The first professors of the University holds these 
classes, and sixty-five students were present the first 
month. At St. Petersburg, three hundred women 
have applied to be admitted by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine to the classes established on their behalf. At 
the University at Zurich, there are seventy Russian 
ladies following similar studies. M. Jules Simon is 
about sending a French commission to inquire into 
Russian education far women. 


Dvrine the past ten or fifteen years much atten- 
tion has been given to the plants of various coun- 
tries by paper-makers. Almost any plant will yield 
paper material ; but in all there is some element 
which it is more or less costly to remove before pa- 
per can be profitably made. We have in our own 
country many plants which do tolerably well. The 
common rag-weed (Ambrosia artimesizfolia) has been 
rather extensively used the past year or two, and 
promises to hold its own pretty well. But the plant 
which has become most popular in this connection 
is a grass (Lygeum spartum), known in the trade as 
Esparto grass, and which grows naturally in the 
marshes of South Spain and the coasts of the Medit- 
erranean. In England, Esparto grass for paper-mak- 
ing is being consumed in immense quantities. The 
London 7Zimes is printed now entirely on Esparto- 
grass paper, and it is the stoutest paper we receive. 
The native locations have been found too limited for 
the demand, and plantations are being made of it in 
various parts of Spain where it does not naturally 
grow. It is well worthy of trial in this country ; but 
the seed seems difficult to get hold of. Commis- 
sioner Capron had his attention drawn to its value 


ch he was at apes st of the Agricultural Bu- 


a happy Christmas over it. Mrs. Grote says: 
“Grote himself manifested little emotion out- 
wardly, though I could detect unmixed signs 
of inward complacency as I descanted upon 
the happiness of our having lived to see this 
day, and so forth.” Here was a quiet and 
rational triumph which of itself rewarded the 
literary partners for all their labor. In litera- 
ture, as well as in life, they had a joint inter: 
est; and the pleasures of occupation were 
made doubly pleasant by daily sympathy. 
All men cannot write histories of Greece or 
treatises upon Plato, but all men can share 
their lives with their families.— Public Ledger. 





































To comprehend a man’s life it is necessary 
to know not merely what he does, but also 
what he purposely leaves undone. There is 
a limit to the work that can be got out of a 
human body or a human brain, and he is a 
wise man who wastes no energy on pursuits 
for which he is not fitted ; and he is still 
wiser who, from among the things that he 


the hest.— Gladstone. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE AGENCY. 


The following statement of weather for 
Fifth mo. has just been received from our 
friend G. S. Truman : 
Mean temp. of mo... 







of sam@mo, last year, . 
Max. height of thermometer,’ 28th, 
in. - , 9th, ; 
Number of inches of rain, . ; 5.50 
The migratory grasshoppers have made 
their appearance in some force, two months 
sooner than last year, and not so numerous, 
and as the season thus far is very backward, 
they will not do us much damage, I 
think. This month has been remarkably 
wet and backward, and farmers have been 
unable to do anything on low grounds. Very 
much of the corn is still unplanted, and as 
we are several weeks behind the usual time, 
it will require a mild fall to perfect the crop. 
Philada., 6th,mo. 9th, 1873. J. M.E. 
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rgau, and imported aged at some cost ; but the plants 

ed out during the’heat of the following summer at 
the Government gardens at Washington. It was 
thought it would not adapt itself to this climate ; 
but these experiments ought not to be regarded as 
decisive, by any means.—Exchange Paper. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that the early history of 
many of our cultivated plants is involved in mystery. 
Many of them are not found wild anywhere, and it 
is clear that one or the other of the propositions 
must be true—that either the wild plants have all 
died out, or that what we have are “improvements” 
(evolutions is the modern phrase) from some wild 
kinds which have been left so far behind in the 
“race of progress” that no one can tell clearly from 
which or from what they sprung. The history of 
the orange is one of these mysteries. China is he- 
lieved to be the early cradle of the orange family. 
It is believed to have gradually epread from South- 
ern Asis through Persia to Arabia, and by the Arabs 
introduced into those parts of Europe where it has 
now found a welcome home. The Citrus Medica, still 
found wild in some parts of India, is the original 
stock from which the improved orange sprang. The 
orange is one of the most profitable products of 
Sicily. The fruit does not thrive well in Europe be- 
yond latitude 41° 


Tue party of Modocs who escaped from the Lava 
Beds, took refuge in the canon of Willow Creek, 
where they were surprised by United States troops, 
last week, and their capture effected without further 
bloodshed. Captain Jack was the last to surrender. 
When they fiei to Willow Creek, the band was re- 
duced to about fifty persons, men, women and chil~ 
dren. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


Stated meeting on Sixth-day evening next, Sixth 
month 20th, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Monthly 
Meeting Room; semi-annual election of officers. 

ALFRED Moore, Secretary. 


ITEMS. 

Tue Obio Legislature has amended the mining 
laws of that State, to the effect that provrietors of 
mines shall provide suitable means of signalling 
from the bottom of the shaft an ample means of es- 
cape: and also that no person under twelve years of 
age, and no woman or girl of any age, shall be per- 
mitted to work in a mine. 


A college has ‘been opened at Moscow for adult 
girls and women. Students must be already ad- 
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THE BEST IN USE / 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


Ice Cream Freezer, 


see ag Patent], will produce a finer quality of 
ream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the machine io one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send for catalogue. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 

16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila- 


SAVERY’S 


Patent Porcelain-Lined Combined Dining-Room 


WATER COOLER & REFRIGERATOR. 


We have manufactured the Porcelain-Lined Re- 
frigerator for five years, several thousand are in-use, 
a large number of them in the Southern States, and 
are highly appreciated. We have hundreds of testi- 
monials as to their efficiency. For cleanliness, con- 
venience, economy and durability, they have no 
equal, answering the purpose of both Refrigerator 
and Water Cooler, and with proper care, will last as 
long as any other piece of furniture. They are made 
of Cast Iron, Porcelain-Lined, and will not rust or 
decay, and are the only article in the market, that 
do not, in themselves, impart an unpleasant taste or 
smell to the articles placed in them. 


BARROWS, SAVERY & CO., 
Corner South Front and Reed Streets, Phila. Office, 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 
IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best selling book ever pnblished. 
It tells all about the great Credit Mobilier Scandal, 
Senatorial Briberies, Congressmen, Rings, Lobbies, 
and the wonderful Sights of the National Capitol. 
It sells quick. Send for circulars, and see our terms 
and a full description of the work. Address, Na- 
tional Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cattownitt Street, Para. 


BOARD 
and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 
with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 
by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 


WANTED, 


By a man and his wife, a woman to do their house- 
work. Steady employment given. Address, P., Ab- 
ington P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 3t 




















We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 


the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Semd for 
samples and circular. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
3m 107 S. Second S8t., Phila. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 

JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and -Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 

814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 


Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A few copies of this valuable work for sale at the 
following reduced prices : 


The English edition in ten volumes, royal octavo, 
with 39 colored maps, cloth ¥inding, $40.00. Ameé« 
ricg edition (without the maf), ten volumes bound 
im’ , sheep, mafbled edges, $35.00. Half Turkey 
moror 20, $40.00. 

The ‘Encyclopedia is published at $45.00 in eloth 
binding, and will be sent by express, free of charge, 
atthe above prices, payable on delivery. 

STEPHEN B. FIELD, 
é Portchester, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 
class of securities. 


Orrice :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe23_ 33 North Second Bt., Philada, 


~ MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADBLPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
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CRAFT & TAYLOR, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marxet Sraest, Pairape.pasia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


SDVIN CEart. M. B, TATLOS. 


‘< Speaking the Truth in Love.” 
THE WAYSIDE, 


A Christian Weekly ; mn. Printed on 
ly, tinted paper ; ill ‘ed ; utiful. 
For young andold¥ for heme Sunday 


for city and country ;| for everybody ! 
Only fifty cents a year! Try it. A 607 
Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 5t 


L. &R L. TYSON. oe 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple trimmings, hosiery, gloves, ete. Friends’ 
book-muslin handkerchiefs and ¢ap waterials. 
Friend’s caps made to order. . 


REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET; 
Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


Beautiful inventions for mar: ate 
Bes ee ace 
Sot Printer 1. Sileer $1.26, 
Type or delivered by 
wanted. eee Ge 


ly 










extra 60c. 
Boston. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Rumovap 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 
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CHAS. W. PACKER’S 


PATENT 
CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 


Sizes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


C. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 


ICE. KNICKERBOCKER 


ICE COMPANY. 

Taos. 3. Cant, Pres’t. E.P. Kersnow, V. Pres’t. 
A. Hont, Treas. E. H. Connzut, Sec’y. 
F. A. Hexpar, Gen. Sup’t. 
OFFICE 435 WALNUT STRERT, PHILA. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 

American and Master Streets. 

Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 
Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenue. 
Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. 
Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 
Ninth Street and Washington Avenue. 
Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill. 


ICE. 


sous P. & G. R. R., Germantown. 
Ma Street Camden, N. J. 

Cape May, N. 
1873. Prices for Families, Offices, §c. 1873. 


8 Ibs. daily, 55 cents per week. 
12 “ 70 “ “ 
16 « 85 ia «ce 
a @ ot OO S x 

Half bushel or 40 Ibs. 25 cents each delivery. 


pep” If you want a pure article delivered promptly 
send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 


pany. 6t 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 


tion given to copying old pictures. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 


Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 


BLIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’. Bonnets on hand and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 

LYDIA A. MURPHY, 

Plain and Fancy Milliner, removed from No. 716 
Spring Garden Street, to 537 Franklin Street, above 


Spring Garden, where she still continues her busi- 
ness. 
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